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Without entering upon the letters themselves, it is enough to say that they 
contain criticisms of our classical authors of immense value to us, since they 
come frankly and fearlessly from one who was himself a deep student and 
an ardent lover of the classics, the greatest classicist of his time, and have to 
us all the realism of contemporaneous correspondence. 

We are, therefore, under the greater obligation to Doctor Cosenza for his 
work by which these letters are made immediately and easily available to 
English readers. In addition to the translated letters, he has given us an 
introduction, with the history of how the letters come to be written and 
published, and extensive and illumining notes on each letter. The trans- 
lator's own purpose in these notes he has himself stated: 

The notes have been made as detailed as seemed necessary and consistent 
with the character of each. Some of the quotations from the original sources, 
or from translations, may appear somewhat lengthy at first glance. In all 
instances, however, it has been deemed quite essential to reproduce in the mind 
of the reader the condition and the attitude of Petrarch's mind. Only in this 
way do many brief expressions and poignant allusions of Petrarch become per- 
fectly clear. 

F. J. Miller 
The University or Chicago 



Dead Letters. By Maurice Baring. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. xiii+243. 

Following the example of Petrarch, Andrew Lang, in 1886, published his 
volume of Letters to Dead Authors, in which he discourses familiarly with, or 
rather to, some of the great authors of the past. 

And now comes Maurice Baring with his Dead Letters, dead only in that 
the people by whom and to whom these are supposed to have been written 
are long since dead; for the letters themselves are uncommonly quick and 
alive with interest both in style and in content. These were originally pub- 
lished serially in the Morning Post, as the author states in his dedicatory pref- 
ace. Nearly half of the book is devoted to letters dating from ancient classical 
times; while the remaining part is filled with epistles ranging all the way from 
the days of King Arthur to so modern a date as a scant year ago. It is the 
first half, then, which will be of special interest to classical readers. 

Glancing through these pages, we find ourselves absorbed in the private 
advices from Mycenae and Troy covering a period from just before to imme- 
diately after the Trojan War, through the correspondence of Clytemnestra, 
Aegisthus, Helen, Agamemnon, and others. It is amazing how human these 
shadowy beings become. If they lose some of the dignity which enshrouds 
the heroic figures of antiquity, they certainly gain much in reality. We find 
in another letter Clodia writing like any modern gossip to a friend, tell- 
ing of the outrageous conduct of Catullus at her dinner party, to which, 
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by the way, he has introduced himself unbidden; in others we catch intimate 
glimpses behind the scenes of Caesar, Cicero, and Ovid, and many others of 
our favorites. Messalina appears as an altogether charming but outrageously 
misunderstood and sinned-against lady. Nero is an agreeable, business-like, 
gentlemanly and scholarly fellow, albeit a bit cruel toward the Jews and 
Christians; and Marcus Aurelius is a prim, Puritanical saint — and sissy. He 
cannot understand how the Christians can be so unreasonable as to refuse to 
obey his perfectly proper request for conformity. " It is not as if we had ever 
forced a pious man to commit an impious action or to say a shameful thing. 
But it is quite a different thing when a man is ordered to celebrate the Sun or 
to sing a beautiful hymn in honor of Athene." His empress also thinks the 
Christians are horrid. She says it is disgraceful that in the present enlight- 
ened age people should be allowed to cover children with flour, to massacre, 
and to eat them. She knows they do this, for she has had it on the best au- 
thority; in fact, her maid knows someone who has seen them do it. 

Lest the unwary be misled into accepting all these things as gospel truth 
just because they see them in print, the author warns them that much of what 
he has written is but the "chaff of fancy," intermingled, it is true, with grains 
of historical truth. But, however fanciful they are, the letters are still so 
seeming true that he who reads them with a background of knowledge will 
with safety and much joy give himself up to their perusal. 

F. J. Miixer 



The Comedies of Terence. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Sidney G. Ashmore. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1908. Pp. viii+68+289+340. 

Within comparatively small compass Professor Ashmore has succeeded in 
giving the essentials of the text criticism and interpretation of the six extant 
plays. This book is well adapted for use in advanced courses in which 
several of the comedies are read. 

The Introduction contains a treatment of the development of Roman 
comedy, the life and works of Terence, his influence upon literature, the 
characters portrayed in his plays, dramatic representations in Rome, meters, 
early Latin prosody, and such other topics as are usually included in the 
introductory essays of college editions of the Latin poets. The text and the 
critical apparatus at the foot of the page are adopted from the edition of Tyrrell 
in the Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Some changes, however, have been introduced, 
and the more troublesome passages have been discussed in brief critical appen- 
dices at the end of the commentary on each play. The subject-matter of the 
commentary has been selected with good judgment. Difficulties have been 
met fairly, and the amount of superfluous or decorative matter has been 
reduced to a minimum. The editor has wisely refrained from encumbering 



